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Now  is  the  time  to  remind  all  good  Victory  Gardeners  that  gardening  days  are 
;rowing  fewer  and  fewer.    In  fact,  this  is  a  last-minute  call  to  the  V-G's.     Time  is 
iear  when  we  will  not  he  able  to  plant  with  autumn  harvests  in  prospect.    So  let's 
;o  over  that  valuable  piece  of  ground,  the  Victory  Garden,  to  locate  every  inch  we 
an  use  with  quick-growing,  last-minute  vegetables.    Lives  there  a  Victory  Gardener 
nywhere,  who  never  to  herself  hath  said;  "I'll  keep  every  row  in  my  garden  growing 
rops  from  frost  to  frost?"    Not  around  here,  if  I'm  any  judge  of  gardens. 

If  you  can  find  a  hit  of  empty  space,  where  beets,  onions,  carrots  or  such 
ave  teen  pulled,  there  is  still  time  to  put  it  to  producing  food  for  your  family 
gain.    Or  perhaps  there  are  vines  no  longer  giving  you  peas  or  beans.    Spade  them 
nder  and  put  that  good  soil  to  work  again. 

Some  of  our  garden  club  members  have  been  asking  what  they  could  plant  this 
ate  in  the  season  with  a  fair  chance  of  returns.    Veteran  gardeners  spoke  right  up 
•nd  said  the  answer  to  our  problem  is  leafy  green  vegetables.    Doesn't  that  sound 
•nviting?    Think  of  coming  in  from  the  garden  with  cool-looking  piles  of  green  let- 
<uce  leaves,  mustard,  or  what -have- you,  when  everybody  is  saying  there  just  isn't 
anything  different  to  serve  these  days.    And  I  can  assure  you  the  family  will  share 
rour  enthusiasm  for  this  autumn  crop. 

Let's  look  over  the  leafy-green  vegetables  list  to  see  what  will  suit  our 
ippetites  and  fit  our  garden  space.    It's  a  nice  long  list  with  quite  a  variety  in 
lavors,  too.    And  that  is  important  to  any  homemaker  with  meal-planning  on  her  mind. 
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For  mild  flavors  there  is  that  important  crop,  leaf  lettuce.    And,  if  we 
have  favorable  weather,  Chinese  cabbage,  collards,  corn  salad,  and  our  good  friend, 
kale.    If  you  want  something  with  a  pleasantly  pungent  flavor  for  a  change,  there 
is  mustard,  turnip  tops,  and  cress.    One  of  the  members  of  our  club  who  has  garden- 
ed for  years  is  always  recommending  winter  radishes.    She  says  they  are  such  a 
pleasant  change  in  texture  and  in  flavor  from  the  mid-summer  vegetables.    Her  fam- 
ily likes  them  as  well  or  even  better  than  the  spring  radishes.    If  you  have  room, 
why  don't  you  try  planting  a  few,  just  to  see  what  your  family  thinks  of  them.  But 
be  sure  you  ask  for  winter  radish  seeds  when  you  buy  them  because  they  are  differ- 
ent from  spring  radishes. 

Now  isn't  that  a  good  list?    I  hope  you  have  room  for  some  of  each.  Then 
you  will  be  sure  to  have  plenty  to  serve  your  family  until  the  heavy  frosts  come. 

One  point  our  garden  club  chairman  brings  up  at  every  occasion  is  that  we 
must  not  let  our  gardens  get  too  dry,  especially  during  the  hot  weather.  Moisture 
is  extremely  important,  he  says.    Vegetables  cannot  make  satisfactory  growth  with- 
out it.    They  will  be  stunted  and  some  may  even  die  if  they  do  not  get  water  when 
they  need  it.    For  the  leafy  green  vegetables  this  is  just  about  the  number  one 
hazard.    I  know  every  good  gardener  is  distressed  to  see  plants  with  leaves  hanging 
limp  and  wilted  on  hot  dry  days.     Drought  affects  the  quality  of  our  vegetables,  too. 

But  the  gardener  has  an  answer  to  that  problem  -  a  little  cooperation  with 
the  garden  hose.    And  what  a  lecture  we  get  on  the  way  to  use  the  hose,  every  time 
our  chairman  gets  a  chance  to  talk  to  us.    It's  all  right  for  picture  purposes  for 
little  girls  in  sunbonnets  to  go  about  with  tiny  waterpots  and  sprinkle  a  little 
water  here  and  there.    But  don't  let  any  Victory  Gardener  dare  stop  with  a  mere 
sprinkle.    Take  a  weather  observation  if  you  don't  believe  me,  he  says.    What  hap- 
pens when  a  quick  sprinkle  of  rain  comes  for  just  a  minute  or  two.    Things  look  as 
bad  as  ever.    Just  try  pulling  a  weed  after  a  dry-weather  shower  like  that,  and 
you'll  find  the  soil  was  not  wet  below  the  surface.    No  moisture  got  to  the  roots. 
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But  when  one  of  those  rainy  days  comes  along  with  steady  rainfall  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  try  pulling  your  weed.    Up  it  comes  with  the  least  tweak.    The  soil  was 
thoroughly  moistened  as  fa,r  down  as  the  roots.    Now,  when  you  are  substituting  for 
rain,  he  equally  efficient.    Turn  on  a  gentle  flow  of  water  and  let  it  run  for  a 
good  three  hours.    If  your  garden  is  arranged  for  it,  you  can  take  the  nozzle  off 
the  hose  and  let  the  water  flow  down  "between  the  rows  until  the  moisture  gets  down 
where  it's  needed.    There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  doing  a  thorough  job  of  water- 
ing the  garden  while  you're  at  it.    It  needs  to  be  done  only  about  once  a  week. 
That's  much  better  than  going  through  the  process  every  day  for  a  few  minutes.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  V-Gardener  to  see  the  personal  advantages  of  the  once-a-week 
method. 

I  believe  I  know  the  question  you  have  in  your  mind  right  now.    And  that  is, 
what  to  do  about  planting  seeds  of  these  fall  crops  when  the  soil  is  dry.  Old  hands 
at  gardening  say,  prepare  your  soil  and  make  your  furrows.    Run  water  down  the 
farrows  until  the  moisture  goes  down  six  or  seven  inches.    Then  fill  in  with  soil, 
make  a  new  shallow  furrow  and  plant  your  seeds,  cover  with  soil  from  the  sides  of 
the  furrow  and,  if  you  can,  mulch  the  surface  with  lawn  clippings,  or  any  sort  of 
vegetation  that  has  no  weed  seeds  in  it.    If  no  rains  come  within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  you'd  better  water  the  space  well.    When  the  plants  appear  through  the  soil, 
you  can  draw  the  mulching  gently  away  from  them  and  leave  it  between  the  rows. 

Then,  keep  up  the  watering,  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  your  family  will  give 
you  a  vote  of  thanks  for  delicious  vegetables  fresh  from  your  garden  even  in  the 
autumn. 
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